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‘THE CANADIAN BOAT SONG. 


“THE CANADIAN Boat Sone’? was discussed 
in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ some seven or 
eight years ago. If I remember aright, no 
very definite conclusion as to the authorship 
was then arrived at. The subject has since 
been revived through the publication of 
Mr. G. M. Fraser’s ‘The Lone Shieling,’ 
reviewed in ‘N. & Q.’ on 11 December last 
(108. xii. 478). Perhaps I may be permitted 
to add a few words to the discussion. 

The claim in favour of Wilson is by no 
means novel, but Mr. Fraser has developed 
it on lines never attempted before. That 
he has established his theory of the Wilson 
authorship I am not at all prepared to admit. 
His argument is based almost entirely on 
similarities in style and diction between * The 
Canadian Boat Song’ and Wilson’s pub- 
lished poems. This, I venture to submit, 
is much too slender a foundation on which 
to build. Such similarities or imitations 
are no satisfactory proof of authorship. 
As corroborative evidence, confirming con- 
clusions arrived at on other premises, they 
have, no doubt, their value. But when a 
considerable body of evidence, pointing in 


@ different direction, can be adduced against 
them, literary similarities do not go far to 
establish an author’s identity. 

Permit me to state briefly the conclusions 
already reached with regard to the author- 
ship. I do not quote authorities or develope 
arguments, but content myself with simply 
cataloguing the facts which, I think, have 
been satisfactorily established in the course 
of discussion. 

‘The Canadian Boat Song’ first appeared 
in Blackwood’s Magazine in September, 
1829. The “eptember issue of the magazine 
— No. XLV1. — was edited by John Gibson 
Lockhart. The MS. of ‘The Canadian 
Boat Song’ is still in existence, and is in 
Lockhart’s handwriting. Wilson never 
claimed to be the author. Neither did 
Lockhart. The latter states that he re- 
ceived the verses ‘froma friend of mine 
now in Upper Canada.” That friend was 
a@ contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine. So 
far as can now be ascertained, the only 
contributor to Blackwood to whom Lock- 
hart’s description will apply was John Galt. 
It would therefore appear, on the face of it, 
that Galt sent to Lockhart, for insertion in 
the magazine, the first rough draft of what 
is now known as * The Canadian Boat Song.’ 
But Galt’s authorship has been strenuously 
denied, and here I break away from fairly 
settled fact into the domain of inference. 


1. It is objected that Galt was incapable 
of achieving asupreme tour de force like ‘ The 
Canadian Boat Song.’ Now this is unfair to 
Galt. ‘The Canadian Boat Song’ is no 
supreme tour de force. With the exception 
of one “haunting verse ’—to borrow Sir 
Henry Lucy’s happy phrase in The Cornhill 
for last December—the greater part of it 
does not rise much above mediocrity. 
There are scores of minor poets, with not 
one tithe of Galt’s ability, who could write 
as good verses as most of those found in the 
received version of the song. Galt pub- 
lished three, if not four volumes of verse, 
more than double that number of plays, 
and almost innumerable contributions in 
verse to magazines and newspapers. True, 
his poems are now entirely forgotten. 
Only a few scraps here and there survive. 
Yet he could write tolerable verse. Witness 
the lines given in his ‘ Autobiography,’ 
written when he was old, paralyzed, and 
nearing the end of his days—the lines 
beginning, 

Helpless, forgotten, sad, and lame, 
On one lone seat the livelong day, 

I muse of youth and dreams of fame, 
And hopes and wishes all away. 
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The lines may not be great poetry ; but they | It is surely more consistent to suppose 
are simple, direct, and not devoid of pathos. | that a mind “* attuned to finer issues ” than 
Moreover, they rime and they scan. I that of the first author had amended the 


hardly think that much more can be said— draft of the original poem, leaving us ‘‘a 
if, indeed, as much—for some of the verses thing of beauty” where before there had 
in ‘ The Canadian Boat Song.* , been little else than tawdry rhetoric. That 


2. It is also objected that Galt never finer mind could have been no other than 

claimed ‘ The Canadian Boat Song’ as his. the “ transcriber” of the song, Lockhart. 
That is true. One can only conjecture that | I venture therefore to submit that Galt 


he had forgotten having written it. 


This | was the original author of ‘ The Canadian 


need not excite surprise when we remember | Boat Song,’ but that Lockhart, in all pro- 


his enormous literary productivity. Nearly 
eighty volumes are attributed to his pen, 
but no one seems able to state the exact 
number. Then we must remember that his 
recollection of his own productions was not 
at all trustworthy. He wrote an _ epic 
poem and published it ; yet years afterwards, 
when drawing out a list of the books he 
had written, he omitted to mention the epic. 
Remarking jocularly on this omission, he 
is reported to have said that he should be 
remembered as one who had published an 
epic poem and forgot that he had done so. 
If Galt could forget this work, it is no great 
stretch of fancy to imagine that he may 
also have forgotten a bit of verse so com- 
paratively trifling as ‘The Canadian Boat 
Song.’ Besides, there is a question as to 
whether he recognized, or was willing to 
recognize, his own handiwork after it had 
undergone the transmuting touch of the 
transcriber and editor, Lockhart. 

This brings me to the last point. Internal 
evidence seems to justify one in believing 
that two pens were engaged in the com- 
position of ‘The Canadian Boat Song.’ 
I quote, for the purpose of contrast, the 
haunting verse :— 

From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas— 
But 7 the blood is strong, the heart is High- 

ana, 

And we in dreams behold the Hebrides, 
Compare this with the last stanza :— 

Come foreignrage—Let Discord burstinslaughter ! 

O then for clansman true, and stern claymore— 
The hearts that would have given their blood 

like water, 

Beat heavily beyond the Atlantic roar. 

If the same pen composed both stanzas 
—the felicitous touch and glamour of the 
one, and the turgid rhetoric of the other— 
then certainly Icarus, flying too near the 
sun, had got the wax of his wings melted, 
and thereafter had plunged headlong into 
the deep. Atlantic roar,’? indeed, is 
weirdly suggestive of 
the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 


bability, revised and improved his verses. 
WALTER Scort. 

Stirling. 

[The reader should study Mr. Fraser’s book 
before making up his mind on the point. We 
have seen too many literary coincidences to be 
easy believers in such arguments; but Mr, 
Fraser’s evidence is unusually to the point. ] 


‘THE BOOK OF OATHS.’ 


SHort.y after the beginning of the Common- 
wealth there was published 

“The Book of Oaths,’ and{| The Severall 
forms thereof, both Antient and Modern. | 
Faithfully Collected out of Sundry Authentike 
Books and | Records, not heretofore extant.” 
Printed at London for W. Lee, M. Walbancke, D. 
Pakeman, and G. Bedle. 1649. 12mo. 

A second edition appeared in 1715. 

The first edition contained some 230 oaths 
of various kinds, from which much informa- 
tion is obtainable regarding the duties of 
curious and obsolete officials, and many 
side-lights are thrown on various historical 
incidents and occasions. I have roughly 
grouped the documents as follows :— 


1. Coronation Oaths.—The “‘ Antient 
Oath ” of the Kings of England, the oath of 
Edward II., the new oath corrected by 
Henry VIII. with his own hand (‘the 
originall is in the hands of Sir Robert Cotton, 
Knight and Baronet, 16257’), and the oath 
of Charles I., are given. 


2. Oaths of Allegiance.—Various forms of 
oaths of allegiance and of supremacy are 
included; also the oaths (temp. Henry VIII.) 
to secure the succession of the crown by 
Queen Anne and Queen Jane. Among the 
oaths of fealty are those of a Duke and 
Earl of Scotland ; of the Prior of St. John 
of Jerusalem (temp. Edward IV.), with the 
homage of James of Scotland to Henry VI., 
of John Baliol, and of King John to the 
Pope in 1213. The words of allegiance of 
the Duke of York and of Buckingham, and 
other peers and ecclesiastics, to Henry VI. 
are given in several forms. From Philip,. 
Duke of Burgoyne (and many other French 
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nobles), was exacted an oath to obey and 
acknowledge Henry V. as King of France 
on the death of Charles I. The oath of 
friendship made in 1573, by ‘‘the new 
King of Polonia,” to Solomon, Emperor of 
the Turks, is curiously framed :— 

“Tf I shall neglect thus to doe, I will be an 
Apostate, a forsaker of the Holy Commandments, 
of the Gospell of the Christians ; I will say that the 
Gospel is faise and untrue, I w ill crosse both Alter 
and Priest, I will slay swine upon the Fount, I 
will commit whoredom upon the Alter,” &c. 

3. Ministerial_—Among these oaths appear 
those of the Lord Privy Seal, the Keeper of 
the Great Seal, Privy Councillor, Lord 
President of the Welsh Council, Clerks of. 
Parliament and of Signet, Chancellor, | 
Secretary of State, and many similar 
dignitaries. 

4. Legal.—Specimens are given of the. 
oaths of the Master of the Rolls, Judge of 
Requests, Judges, Justices, Serjeants, and 
Attorneys at Law. 

5. Departmental.—Full sets of oaths for all 
the officers of (a) the Court of Wards and 
Liveries, (6) the Court of General Surveyors, 
(c) the Court of Augmentations, (d) the 
Court of First-Fruits and Tenths, and (e) 
the Exchequer. 

6. Ecclesiastical—Among these may be 
mentioned the homage by an Archbishop and 
Bishop; the oath of a Bishop renouncing 
a Pope’s Bull, and that of a Bishop of the 
Church of Rome to Pope Boniface ; the oath 
of a Doctor of Divinity in the University 
of *‘ Basill” ; and the oath administered 
(temp. Richard II.) to William Divet (or 
Devnet), Nicholas Taylor, Nicholas Poncher, 
and William Staynor of Nottingham, they 
renouncing their Lollardism, and swearin Z 
‘** to be buxim to the Lawes of holie Church.” 
Under Articles of 1595 and 1616 respec- 
tively, oaths were administered to the 
churchwardens and sidesmen of Salisbury 
and Bristol, and specimens are here set out, 
with a copy of the Vow and Covenant 
ordered by Parliament to be taken by 
every man (not dated). There are also the 
oath (in Latin) of a nun on taking up her 
monastic life, and that of John Copley, 
Collegiall of the English Seminary abroad 
of the Roman Church, rejoicing that he had 
been drawn out of a country infected with 
heresy, and undertaking to return to 
England, there to gain souls. To ensure the 
performance of the matrimonial articles 
of the Prince of Wales and the Infanta of 
Spain in 1625, a special form of oath was 
prepared for the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the King’s Councillors. 


7. Royal Household.—There are several 
forms of oath to be taken by the yeomen 
and servants of the King’s Chamber, by 
the Council of Princess Marie (temp. Henry 
VIII.), and the Royal Treasurers and Sur- 
veyors. In lower ranks also oaths seem 
sometimes to have been administered to the 
staff: ‘‘The honourable George, Lord 
Nevell, Baron of Abergaveny” (temp. 
Henry VIII.), made his servants on their 
first coming into his household swear to be 
obedient, and not to consume nor waste his 
goods. 
| 8. London.—The oaths of many obsolete 
| City and Wardmote officials and servants are 
given, with that of the brokers and freemen 
'of the City. An office seldom heard of is 
| that of the ‘ Tronator,” who undertook 
truly to weigh and poyse the wooll.” 

9. Berwick-on-Tweed.—There is a com- 
plete set of oaths for the defence of this 
town (temp. Eliz.), including those of the 
Governor, Marshal, Treasurer, Porter, Master 
of the Ordnance, Clerk of the ‘* Cheeque ” 
(of persons entering and leaving), Captains of 
the Bands, and private soldiers. 

10. Calais.—A similar elaborate set is 
given for the defence of Calais (temp. 
Henry VIII.). This includes the oaths of 
the Deputy, High Marshal, Lieutenant of 
the Castle, Master Porter, &c., with those 
of the Lieutenants of Guynes, Ruisbancke, 
Hannues, and Newenham (Newhaven) 
Bridge. The oath of the Steward of Gas- 
cogne in the Duchy of ‘‘ Guyan” is of the 
same kind. 

11. Knightly Orders.—The oaths of a 
Knight of the Garter (temp. Philip and Mary) 
and of the Bath (temp. Charles I.) are 
printed, together with the oath taken in 
1585 by Henry III. of France to observe 
the Statutes of the former Order. 

12. Military.—Of these oaths there are 
very few. Those administered to the soldiers 
of the Earl of Leicester (temp. Eliz.) in the 
Low Countries, and to the captains and 
soldiers in Zeeland for the safeguarding of 
Flushing, are curious. 

13. Forest—Amongst these we find the 
oath given to ‘‘ Master Crowner ”’ by stealers 
of venison abjuring the realm, and the oath 
of the inhabitants of twelve years of age and 
upwards to respect the forest laws. 

14. Various.—(a) The oath given as that 
of the Knights of the Round Table in the 
time of King Arthur deserves to be reprinted 
in full :— 


** Not to put off your Armour from your Bodie, 
but for requisite rest in the night. 


| 
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‘* The [? To] search for marvellous adventures, | 


whereby to winne renowne. 

“To defend the poore and simple people in 
their right. 

** Not to refuse aid unto them that shall ask 
it in any just quarrell. 

‘Not to hurt, offend, or play any lewd part 
the one with the other. 

“To fight for the protection, defence, and 
welfare of his friends. 


“Not to purchase any goods or particular | 


profit, but Honour and the title* of honestie. 

‘** Not to breake faith promised or sworne, for 
any cause or occasion whatsoever. 

** To put forth and spend his life for the honour 
of God and his Countrie, and to chuse rather to 
die honestly than to live shamefully.” 

(6) Probably the shortest oath in the 
book, consisting of a simple promise of 
secrecy, is that given in 1605 by Henry 
Garnet, the Jesuit, to Catesby, Piercy, 


Wright, Winter, and the other conspirators , 


in the Gunpowder Plot. 

(c) Two specimens of & Merchant Adven- 
turer’s oath are printed : the first of obedi- 
ence to the Fellowship, the second (taken 
before ** the Poqueter *’) for the true shipping 
of his clothes. ca 

(d) The longest oath in the book is that 
administered by the Bishop to a licensed 
midwife (not dated). She undertook to 
help poor and rich alike ; not to father the 
child improperly ; not to connive at fictitious 
or secret births; not to use witchcraft or 
sorceries, or cause abortion; to be secret ; 
and to report unlicensed midwives. 

(e) The quarrel between the Duke of 
Gloucester and the Bishop of Winchester 
in the fourth year of Henry VI. was sub- 
mitted to the arbitrament of the Lords, and 
two copies are given of the oath taken by 
the Duke of Bedford and the other peers in 
the matter. 

There are many other curious matters to 
be found within the 400 pages of this book, 
but sufficient has perhaps been mentioned 
to show that it contains a valuable collec- 
tion of documonts. Very few of these are 
dated, but internal evidence will usually 
supply the period. Probably not much 
reliance can be placed on the earlier forms of 
oath, but those dating from Henry VIII. 
to the Commonwealth are doubtless recorded 
in a trustworthy manner. R.S. 

(8. Many oaths of old City officials are included 
by Dr. R. R. Sharpe in the valuable Calendars of 
Letter-Books edited by him for the Corporation. 

14(d). Licences to midwives have been discussed 
at some length in ‘N. & Q.’; see 9 S. v. 475; 
vi. 9, 177, 274, 336, 438 ; vii. 31, 197, 352.) 


* The print is blurred here, and this may not 
be the word. , 


| 

| MANNERS, DEPORTMENT, AND 
ETIQUETTE: THEIR BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(See 9 S. vii. 388, 516; viii. 232.) 


| I MAY supplement the books on these sub- 
| jects supplied at the second and third refer- 
_ ences by the following :— 
| The Book of Good Maners. Fynysshed and 
translated out of frensshe in to Englisshe the 
viij day of Juyn the yere of our Lord M.iiii*lxxvj, 
and the first yere of the regne of kyng harry the 
vij. And enprynted the xj day of Maye after 
..+-[1487], (made and compiled by the Venerable 
| Frere Jaques le Graunt). Folio.—Ames’s ‘ Typog. 
| Antiq.,’ 1810, vol. i. p. 263. 

The Book of the Courtier, by Count Baldassar 

Castiglione (1478-1529). 
The original edition is a small folio by Aldus 
in his best Roman type in 1528. At least 
fifty Italian editions appeared before the 
end of the century, and the work was soon 
popular in every European language. The 
English translation by Sir Thomas Hoby 
in 1577 had so much influence on Elizabethan 
literature that Prof. Raleigh goes so far as 
to call it “ the book that made Shakespeare 
possible ’’ (Morning Post, 13 June, 1903). 

Il Perfetto Maestro di Casa [in early Italian 
households the superintendent of all domestic 
details and the comptroller of the estate], i quali 
contengono una esatta instruttione per I’ ufficio 
di ciracun Ministro, e Cortegiano di quanto 
appartiene all’ Economia anche nelle cose minime, 
/e nel conseguire le dignita di Vesconati, Proto- 
notarii, Apostolici, Auditor di Rota, Chierico di 
Camera, &c., by Francesco Liberati. Rome, 1668. 

Galateo; or, Treatise of the Manners and 

Behaviours it behoveth a Man to use and 
eschewe in his familiar conversation, a worke very 
necessary and profitable for all Gentlemen. 
First written in Italian by Giovanni della Casa. 
Now done into English by R. Peterson of 
Lincolnes Inne. Small 4to. 
A faithful reproduction of the original of 
1576, edited by H.J. Reid, with Introduction, 
1576-1892. Only 100 copies privately printed 
on hand-made paper. 

The Myrrour of good Maners., &c., translate 
into englysshe, &c., by Alexander Bercley, preste, 
&c. ‘* Here begynnyth a ryght frutefull treatyse, 
intitulyd the myrrour of good maners, conteynyng 
vertues callyd cardynall.”’ London, (1523 ?) 

The Ideal of a Gentleman; or, a Mirror for 
Gentlefolks : a Portrayal in Literature from the 
Earliest Times. By A. Smythe Palmer, D.D. 
Routledge & Sons, 1908. 

The Habits of Good Society. 
Hogg & Sons, circa 1860-69. 

The Laws and Bye-Laws of Good Society. 
Lockwood & Co., circa 1869. 

Books on Etiquette.—Globe ‘‘ turnover '’ (date 
lost). 

The Art of Going.—Globe, 3 Sept., 1902. 

Table Manners.—Globe, 16 March, 1903. 

Courtesy.—Globe, 3 Feb., 1904. 


London, James 
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The Omnibus as a School of Manners.— Leisure 
Hour, Feb., 1886. 

Conduct in Omnibuses. Queen, 26 Dee., 1903. 

Chastisement des Dames. By Robert of Blois. 
in Gentleman's Magazine, circa June, 

Salutations.—Home Circle, 10 Jan., 1852, p. 29. 
“ue of Riding.—Live Stock, Oct. or Nov., 


Austrian Politeness.—Cornhill, Nov., 1866. 
Good Society : a Complete Manual of Manners. 
By the Right Hon. the Countess of ********, 
Routledge & Sons, 1869. 
“a Manners for Fourpence. Queen, 10 Nov. 
Dutch Etiquette.— Leisure Hour, Feb.. 1882. 


The Sins of Etiquette. By ‘ Rita,’ Daily 
Mail, 26 May, 1904. 
Men's Manners. By Fait,” Queen, 


2 Jan. 1904. 

The Etiquette of Evening Dress. By ‘Au 
Fait,’ Queen, 21 Nov., 1903. 

Man and his Manners. By the Hon. Mrs. R. 
Erskine, Court Journal, i6 Jan., 1904. 

Holiday Fiction: Is the Englishman rude 
when Abroad ?—Daily Mail, 26 Aug., 1902. 

Our Bad Manners,—Ibid., 17 Dec., 1904. 

Mixing in Society. By the Right Hon. the 
Countess —— (Longmans ?), 


J. HotpEN MacMICHAEL. 


MANNERS TEMP. LV.— 
The difference between royal manners 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and those happily in vogue now, is curiously 
illustrated in the memoirs of the former 
period. Thus Raikes, writing in his diary 
under date of Friday, 13 June, 1834, residing 
in Paris, says :— 

“Mrs. D. [i.e. Damer, then visiting Paris] 
showed me a letter from . Which says 
‘IT went, yesterday, with their Majesties to the 
private exhibition at Somerset House. We were 
received by the president of the Royal Society, 
who, among other portraits, pointed out to the 
King that of Admiral Napier, who has been com- 
manding the fleet for Don Pedro. His Majesty 
did not hesitate to show his political bias on this 
occasion by exclaiming immediately, ‘ Capt. 
Napier may be d—d, sir, and you may be d—d, 
sir; and if the Queen was not here, sir, I would 
kick you down stairs, sir!’ ”’ 

At this time Don Pedro and Don Miguel 
were fighting for the Portuguese crown, and 
Don Carlos was fighting for the Spanish 
crown, and was against Don Pedro, while 
England and France secretly assisted Don 
Pedro, for political reasons. But Don Pedro 
showed no gratitude to England for its help, 
and favoured other Powers. William IV. 
had been bred up a sailor, without any 
reasonable prospect of the throne, which 
may account for his style assimilating to 
that of his great admiral. See ‘ Journal of 
Thomas Raikes, 1831 to 1847,’ vol. i., 1858, 
p. 147. L. M. R. 


MANNERS AND SOCIETY IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. —A curious light is 
thrown on the manners and customs of this 
period by the recently published journal 
by Mrs. Thrale of her tour in Wales with 
Dr. Johnson in 1774. For instance, when 
she meets, in a country house near Bangor, 
for the first time “a company of genuine 
Welch folks,” although she cannot “* boast. 
the elegance of the society,” she is con- 
strained to admit, ** The men, however, were 
not drunk, nor the women inclined to dis- 
erace themselves.” At another entertain- 
ment in the same neighbourhood, while there 
was ‘‘obstreperous merriment among the 
men,” Mrs. Thrale records that she saw 
none of them drunk when they came to tea, 
after which “ we all returned home in very 
good time as could be, the servants sober 
and the mistress too. I wondered !” 

On their way back to London the party 

stopped a night with Burke at Beaconsfield, 
where a very different state of matters was 
found. An old Mr. Lowndes, who dined 
with them, got very drunk, talking 
politics with Will Burke and my master 
after dinner’’; while Edmund Burke and 
Lord Verney, who had been out election- 
eering, came home at night ‘‘ very much 
flustered with liquor.” This leads the 
journalist to remark that she 
“had spent three months from home among 
dunces of all ranks and sorts, but had never seen 
a man drunk till I came among the Wits. This 
was accidental indeed, but what of that? It 
was so.” 
See ‘ Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale,’ by A. M. 
Broadley, pp. 189, 192, and 217. The book, 
published by Mr. John Lane, is dated 1910 
on the title-page, though included in the 
‘List of New Books’ in The Atheneum oi 
27 Nov., 1909. 


OSBALDISTONE:. 1TS PRONUNCIATION.— 
It is curious that this name of the hero of 
Scott’s ‘ Rob Roy’ is accented on the second 
syllable (Os-bal'dis-tone) in The Cyclopedia 
of Names.’ The name is genuine—it is 
derived from a township in Lancashire— 
and the stress is on the first and third 
syllables (Os'bal-dis'‘tone). The same is the 
case with Barnardiston, Chelmondiston, 
and others of the same type. There is no 
tendency to shift the stress, but, as with most 
long and unmanageable names in English, 
they may be abbreviated. I have met 
with a case of Osbaldistone being cut down 
to Osboston; and Chelmondiston is some- 
times called Chimston. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 
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GENERAL IRETON’s DEATH.—Two of our 
most recent and highest historical authorities 
give varying dates for the death of Crom- 
well’s son-in-law. 

Prof. Gardiner says :— 

“On November 7 [1651] Ireton died, a victim 
to the self-abnegation which refused to spare 
the body in the service of his country.’’— History 
of ong Commonwealth and Protectorate,’ vol. ii. 
p. 38. 

Prof. Firth says :— 

**Tmmoderate labours and neglect of his own 
health produced their natural result, and after 
the capture of Limerick, Ireton caught the pre- 


vailing fever and died on 26 Nov., 1651.”— 
of National Biography,’ vol. xxix, 
p. 41. 

For historic accuracy it may be useful 
to point out this discrepancy, so that the 
correct date may be inserted in any later 
issue. R. B. 

Upton, 


FUNCTION,” A CEREMONY.—The mean- 
ing of *‘ function’ mentioned in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
under 5b, ‘a public ceremony; a social 
or festive meeting conducted with form 
and ceremony,” and there ascribed tenta- 
tively to Spanish origin, I have come across 
lately in French, viz., the translation of 
Casanova’s ‘Memoirs,’ Paris, Garnier 
Fréres, tome iii. p. 148: IL y asix mois.... 
que, me trouvant avec notre consul M. 
Smith, avec lequel j’avais été voir je ne 
sais plus quelle fonction... .” 

I have never seen the word so used in that 
language. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


T. L. PEacock’s ‘ Essay ON FASHIONABLE 
LITERATURE.’—The position taken up by 
Thomas Love Peacock as regards his lite- 
rary contemporaries is well known to readers 
of his works. Every novel contains allu- 
sions to them; but it is sometimes difficult 
to discover the various writers who are 
castigated, under different names, by his 
ridicule and sarcasm. Dr. Garnett and other 
critics have supplied us with considerable 
help in this direction, and with their aid it 
is often an easy matter to unravel the veiled 
references to contemporary persons, fads, 
and prejudices which are so frequent in 
Peacock’s tales that they might almost 
be said to constitute them. There is in 
existence, however, an unpublished essay 
which contains an expression of many of 
the views and ideas that are to be found in 
the novels. It is entitled ‘An Essay on 
Fashionable Literature,’ and is included in 
vol. 36815 of the manuscripts in the British 


Museum. In a small compass many of 
Peacock’s bugbears—such as universities, 
parsons, Scotchmen, periodical literature, 
and the like—are lucidly explained, and, 
since everybody and everything is men- 
tioned by name, the essay is invaluable 
as @ commentary on its writer’s novels. 

One instance of this may be given. The 
criticism of The Quarterly Review and The 
Edinburgh, which began with his first 
novel, ‘ Headlong Hall,’ and ended with the 
last, ‘ Gryll Grange,’ is here supplemented 
by remarks that remove all doubt as to 
his opinions and sentiments concerning these 
two journals. 

The last part of the essay is singular. It 
contains a long defence of Coleridge’s 
‘Christabel* and ‘ Kubla Khan,’ and a 
bitter attack on Moore’s adverse criticism 
of them in The Edinburgh Review. That 
Peacock should uphold the very poems he 
covered with ridicule in ‘ Nightmare Abbey ’ 
is indeed surprising. On the other hand, 
his dislike to Moore is nothing new, since 
we know that a contribution of Peacock 
to The Westminster Review on ‘The Epi- 
curean* led Moore to publish in The 
Times the poem entitled ‘The Ghost of 
Miltiades,’ a censure of the editor, Sir John 
Bowring, for having inserted the article 
in his magazine. Moore afterwards at- 
tempted, as a result of this incident, to 
provoke Bowring to a duel, but the latter 
appears to have succeeded at last in pacifying 
him. A. B. Younc. 


Faminies Dyine Out: Austin.—As with 
plants, some human families seem to have 
a@ limited initial stock of vitality, which 
gradually exhausts itself, and which the 
crossing at each generation does not fully 
restore ; but the falling below reproduction 
point often comes as an apparently sudden 
break. A striking instance of this may 
interest others, as it did me when I came 
upon it twenty years ago. Searching for 
the family of Cowper’s Lady Austin (which 
I did not find), I found her husband’s, as 
follows :— 

William Austin or Austen, of Heronden 
and Tenterden in Kent, had as eldest of 
six children Robert, created baronet 1660, 
who passed the title down through John, 
Robert 2nd, and Robert 3rd (eldest of five), 
all three living at Hall Place, Bexley. The 
last-named and his two brothers died 
without issue, two of them, 1743-54, and 
the title passed to a younger branch, a 
great-grandson of the first Robert by a 
second son, holding Tenterden; who and 
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whose two brothers, of four children, also 
died without issue, 1761-72 (the last being 
the husband of Cowper’s friend), and the 
manor house was sold for a girls’ boarding- 
school. The sister of the last three had but 
one child living to maturity, a daughter, 
who had but two children. I do not know 
the fortunes of the two sisters of the elder 
branch ; but the male line of both had been 
utterly wiped out in one generation, by the 
deaths childless of six brothers of two 
well-separated lines, five at least coming 
to maturity and successively inheriting the 
title. This curious and sudden failure of 
vitality in the male and at least part of the 
female strain was not due to environment, 
for the two branches lived a good distance 
apart ; and it can hardly have been the result 
of war oraccident. Idonot know whether all 
the males married ; but if not, the argument 
does not lose much of its force. 
Forrest Morcan. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest | 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, | 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“ Tatty.”*-—Will any one who can explain 
tally as formerly used in certain card games, 
like faro and basset, send an explanation to 
me at Oxford. 

I wish also to learn about French tailler, 
taille, similarly used. J. A.H. Murray. | 


VERDANT GREEN IN 1744.—In reading a! 


letter of the date 1744 I came across the | 

name Verdant Green as a familiar allusion. | 

Can anybody help me to discover who or 

what this prototype of Cuthbert Bede’s 

famous character was? JOHN Murray. 
50, Albemarle Street, W. 


Wary Letrers.—On 4 Jan., 1870, a sale 
was held at Canterbury of the contents of 
what was known as the Church House, 
formerly belonging to the families of Oxenden 
and Warly. Although there is no express 
mention of any private letters amongst the | 
lots, there may have been some. I am_ 
anxious to trace any letters of John and Mary | 
Warly and Lee Warly their son (1700-1800), 
and shall be much obliged if any of your, 
readers who possess such letters will com- 
municate with me. Henry R. PLoMeER. 

44, Crownhill Road, Willesden, N.W. 


“STANDING FOR PARLIAMENT.” —What is 
the earliest use of the phrase ‘‘to stand 
for Parliament’? I find it in a letter of 
20 Feb., 1678/9, mentioning a ‘‘ Mr. Finch, 
who stands to be parliament man for this 
University [Oxford] **; and again in one of 
8 Feb., 1685/6—written by the recipient of 
the other—advising a friend to “ stand for 
the county ” (Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, ‘ Report on the MSS. of the Earl of 
Egmont,’ vol. ii. pp. 79, 179). 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


MasteR STEPHEN AND HIS Hawk.—Can 
any one who is versed in the works of old 
dramatists tell me what play is referred to 
by Beckford in Letter II. of ‘ Thoughts on 
Hunting ’ (1781) when he says “‘ like Master 
Stephen in the play, first buy a hawk, and 
then hunt after a book to keep it by” ? 


Sir Henry AupLey.—Will some reader 
kindly inform me whether Sir Henry Audley, 
elder son of John, Earl of Warwick, after- 
wards Duke of Northumberland, was exe- 
cuted for high treason? If so, was it for 
complicity in Sir Thomas Wyatt’s plot or on 
some other charge ? John, Earl of Warwick, 
had thirteen children, of whom two were 
named Henry and two Katherine. The 
younger Henry was killed at the siege of 
St. Quentin. EGERTON GARDINER. 


Mouacs: THE can 
find the best account of Eastern Europe at 
the time of the battle of Mohacs and im- 
mediately after, when the greater part of 
Hungary became a province of the Ottoman 
empire ? I have been reading a drama in the 
Croatian language called ‘ Frankopan,’ by 
Mirko Bogovie, and should like to see how 
the facts appear in the more sober light of 
history. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


THE COLUMBINE IN THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY.—What was the significance of the 
columbine flower in Great Britain in the 
sixteenth century, and what families in 
England or Scotland used it as a device or 
badge ? Mary F.S. HERVEY, 

22, Morpeth Mansions, 8. W. 


Fisuwick or Highgate 
Cemetery there is a marble tablet recording 
the births and deaths of several of this 
family—among others, Lucille, the wife of 
Richard Fishwick (who died in 1855, aged 
88 years), and John her son (born in 1804, died 
in 1846). At the time of his death he was 
living in Canonbury Terrace, Islington, and 
had an office in Laurence Pountney. 
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For a purely genealogical reason I should 
be glad to have the address of any member 
of this family. A sister of John died as 
recently as 1884. Please reply direct. 

HENRY FISHWICK. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Can any of your readers tell me where to 
find the ballad in which the following verse 
occurs ? 

For sair the English bowmen galled 

The van that ungeared stood ; 

Nae thirsty shafts e’en reached the earth 
Unstained in Scottish blood. 

It is quoted without reference in Mr. 
Bradley’s ‘ Romance of Northumberland,’ 
and refers, he states, to the Border fight of | 
Homilton or Humbledon Hill. I have. 
searched for it in vain in the Percy | 
Reliques’* and in Scott’s ‘ Minstrelsy of | 
the Scottish Border.’ 

| 
| 

In what poem of Byron’s are the following 
lines to be found ? 

He who first met the Highland’s swelling blue 

Will love each peak that owns a kindred hue. 
They are included in Sheridan Knowles’s 
‘ Elocutionist,? but I cannot trace them 
in my copy of Byron. J. TRUMAN. 

Combe Martin, N. Devon. 


NOSEGAY IN THE Putpit.—In “A Short 
Narrative of the Life of John Forster, of 
Wintringham, in the County of Lincoln, 
written by himself,’* Colchester (1810), 
p- 9, I find the following curious passage :— 

“As my way lay by the church, and the people 
were assembled, curiosity tempted me to go in; 
the minister was in his sermon, but instead of being 
a hearer, I became a spectator, and was censorious 
enough to fancy that he was more desirous of 
amusing himself with a nosegay he held in his hand 
than of benefiting his congregation.” 


The date would be about 1760. As the 

writer had walked from Wintringham 

‘* about six miles,” the place would probably 
be either Appleby or Burton Stather. 

Was it at all usual for ministers thus to 

amuse themselves (and their congregations) 


with a nosegay ? 
Winterton, Doncaster, 


Miss Apport’s PortRAIT BY JOHN Down- 
MAN.—Can any one inform me as to the 
identity and family connexions of this lady, | 
whose portrait was made by John Downman 
in 1793—original in the British Museum ? 

G. F. Apporr. 
Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, 8. W. 


Lonpon Visrirations.—Is there any pro- 
spect of the publication by the Harleian 
Society, within the next couple of years or 
so, of the London Visitations of 1664 and 
1687 ? 

It seems a little singular that the earlier 
of these Visitations, containing as it pre- 
sumably does a complete record of the 
gentry of the City immediately before the 
Plague and Fire, has not yet been printed. 

W. McM. 


Dr QuINCEY ON MEAT AND DREAMS.— 
|I desire confirmation of De Quincey’s 
' statement, in the ‘ Confessions,’ that Dryden 
'and Fuseli ate raw meat to obtain splendid 
dreams. 


“Le was this sign 
(which I find mentioned in a London will 
of 1404) situated ? What is the meaning 
of the name ? Whence is the derivation ? 
Was it an inn ? McMurray. 


Autres Haus, FIDELES Havs.’”—What 
is the origin of the expression ** altes Haus, 
fideles Haus”? (=old fellow), used by 
German students ? Why “ Haus ” ? 

J. RG. 


Cowes, or Wicut.—The origin of the 
name of Cowes has never yet been satis- 
factorily decided. The suggestions that it 
was derived from two coves (which are non- 
existent); from the number of cows who 
once frequented a well on the site of the 
present town; or from two great guns 
placed on the two castles built by Henry 
VIII., ‘* which did roar ” from opposite sides 
of the Medina, do not appear convincing. 

I am anxious, therefore, to appeal to 
students of the early language of our islands 
for information as to whether the place- 


/ name ‘* Cowse ” is known to them as describ- 


ing a wooded shore. 

In a recent number of Lake’s Falmouth 
Paper I find a few ancient Cornish names 
and places extracted from ‘The History of 
Cornwall, by Fortescue Hitchens. Amongst 
these I have been struck by the following 
paragraph :— 

“The Grey Rock on the Wood.’—The name for 
St. Michael’s Mount when what is now Mount’s 
Bay is said to have been covered with forests. In 
ancient Cornish it was ‘Caraclowse-in-Cowse, ” 

Now we know that ancient woods covered 
the shores of the Medina and of the Solent; 


'and vestiges of these woods remain in the 


form of copses all the way from Newport 
down both sides of the river, and westward 
on the Solent shores. 
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Is it possible that this wooded harbour 
was known as ** Cowse”’ by the early British 
inhabitants ? and has its name lingered on 
in spite of the very strong invasion of the 
Jutes, whose long occupation would seem 
to have swamped all or nearly all the traces 
of the earlier islanders ? 

Probably there are few places in England 
where the influence of but one race and one 
tongue is so strong, and where so very little 
of the Celt, and so much of the Saxon, can 
be noted as having blended in the words 
and the ways of the people. But there are 
at least two place-names suggestive of the 
earlier language, and it has seemed to me 
possible that the wooded harbour where 
no Saxon or Jutish settlement was formed— 
where, in fact, no village stood till the six- 
teenth century—may therefore have kept 
its ancient name. 

I should be very grateful if any one 
conversant with the subject would consider 
the question, for it appears to me that the 
fact of the same name Cowes being applied 
to the two towns on the banks of the river 
favours the suggestion that if ‘‘ Cowse ” 
means a wooded harbour, it would apply 
equally to both shores, as both were thickly 
wooded. 

In any case, it seems somewhat remarkable 
that a town which sprang into being under 
Henry VIII. should bear a name of which 
the origin and meaning are entirely unknown 
to local historians, whose guesses are more 
amusing than convincing. 


PLAcE DE LA ConcorpE.—According to 
Baedeker’s ‘ Paris,’ this square first received 
its name in 1795, it having been known since 
1792 as the Place de la Révolution. It can 
hardly be supposed that the former designa- 
tion was bestowed by its authors, whoever 
they were, out of regard for any principles 
of harmony or solidarity which actuated 
their minds at such a time. It was there 
that Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, Danton, 
and most of the revolutionary victims 
suffered death. It was also the scene of the 
pitched battle between the heroic Swiss 
guards and the rabble of Paris, when the 
latter made themselves masters of the 
Tuileries. Is it known who gave the place 
its present name, and why? I have a 
lurking suspicion that the appellation was 
chosen as being one of good omen for the 
ultimate success of the republic, subsequent 
to the aforesaid struggle, in memory of the 
engagement at Concord, Massachusetts— 
not to be confounded with Concord, New 


Hampshire—in 1775, which was the first 
oceasion on which the American colonists 
successfully opposed the British soldiery, 
whom they, by virtue of their superior skill 
as marksmen, drove back through Lexing- 
ton into Boston. 

The title ‘‘ Comité du Salut public” is 
obviously imitated from the American 
Committees of Safety, formed in the Ame- 
rican colonies in 1774, the Boston Committee 
being particularly conspicuous at the era 
of the Stamp Act in opposing British rule 
and raising the first army equipped by the 
colonists. Hence it seems likely that the 
famous Parisian square owes its name, 
primarily or secondarily, to the occasion of 
the firing of ‘“‘the shot heard round the 
world ” at the Concord river. If so, it is a 
compliment to the American people that has 
hitherto escaped the notice of the historian. 
It is to be hoped that the matter can be 
satisfactorily cleared up. N. W. HI. 

New York. 

[There is no ground for our American corre- 
spondent’s suggestion. After the Terror, concord 
was the order of the day.] 


MoHAMMED AND THE Mountatn.—What 
is the origin of the proverb about Mohammed 
and the mountain ? 


“ Lapy or THREADNEEDLE STREET.”* 
—By whom was this saying originated ? 
The directors of the Bank of England were 
so called by William Cobbett, but I am told 
the saying has been also attributed to 
Sheridan. W. B.C. 

[The earliest instance in Farmer and Henley’s 
‘Slang and its Analogues,’ vol. v., is 1797, Gillray’s 
caricature ‘The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 
in Danger.’ This use seems to imply that the term 
was already familiar. ] 


Lyon’s INN ADMISSION REGISTERS.— 
Could any of your readers inform me whether, 
and if so, where, the registers of admissions 
of members of Lyon’s Inn, the old Strand 
Inn of Chancery pulled down in 1863, are 
preserved ? As they are in neither the 
Inner nor Middle Temple, I presume that 
they are in private ownership. Is this so ? 

R. B. C. SHERIDAN. 

Russell House, West Kensington Gardens. 


Dr. THomas Bray.—Is it known where 
the Rev. Thomas Bray, D.D. (founder of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel), is 
buried ? The date of his death is given 
as 15 Feb., 1729/30, but two or three bio- 
graphies I have seen do not mention the 
place of burial. GEORGE SMITH. 

8, Streatham Common, 8.W. 
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Replies. 


WATSON’S ‘HISTORY OF PRINTING.’ 
(10 S. xii. 428, 511.) 


I am obliged to Mr. Scort for his answer, 
although it does not give the information as 
to where Blades makes the statement that 
Watson’s ‘History of Printing’ was a 
translation of the French author, J. de la 
Caille. His ‘ Pentateuch of Printing’ is not 
the book. I suspect that the statement 
may have been made in a * Bibliography 
of Printing’ which Blades contributed to 
The British and Colonial Printer about 1875, 
Hog I have no means here of consulting the 

e. 

In regard to the further question of the 
authorship of the Preface to the ‘ History,’ 
Mr. Scott says I ‘‘ appear to have no 
doubt ” that it was Watson’s. Well, in this 
case appearances are deceptive, for I do not 
know. All I know is that Watson has. been 
eredited with the authorship, and that it has 
also been assigned to John Spottiswood, his 
contemporary and law-agent. For that 
matter, the other book usually ascribed to 
Watson—the ‘ Choice Selections ’—has also 
been handed over to Spottiswood. The 
title-page of the ‘ History ’ is quite explicit : 
it speaks of ‘‘ A Preface by the Publisher,” 
and Watson’s name appears below as 
publisher. The newspaper advertisement 
which he sent out on the day in 1713 when 
the ‘ History’ was ready has the same phrase. 
In his ‘ History of Edinburgh ’ (1788) Hugo 
Arnot, who is fairly accurate in his references 
to bibliography, wrote of ** young Watson, 
author of the ‘History of Printing’ ” 
(p- 437). The Editor of the Spottiswood 
Club Miscellany, Vol. I., who. contributed 
a short life of Spottiswood to that volume 
(pp. 229-32), in which he gives a list of the 
latter’s works, seems to know nothing of his 
authorship of the Preface. 

So far as I can trace, the first who made 
the definite assertion that Spottiswood 
was the writer was George Paton, the 
Edinburgh antiquary, and he did so about 
the beginning of the last century—a hundred 
years after the book had appeared. He gives 
no proof. If it could be shown that Dr. 
David Laing referred to a claim by Spottis- 
wood himself, the question would probably be 
considered settled. One or two additional 
facts will appear in a paper on Watson in the 
number of T'he Scottish Historical 

eview. 


If Paton’s story is not a myth, it has one 
of the prime qualities of a myth : it grows as 
it goes. Messrs. Bigmore and Wyman in 
their ‘ Bibliography of Printing * (Quaritch, 
1886) say: ‘* The didactic part, as stated in 
the preface, was written by John Spottis- 
woode, translated from a celebrated French 
writer.” The meaning of the sentence is 
hard to discover, and shows considerable 
confusion of mind, but it is needless to say 
that the Preface makes no such statement. 

Bohn’s edition of Lowndes has also a 
curious item in reference to the book. 
Among the sales at which copies were dis- 
posed of it notes—** Bright, 5960, 5s. Large 
Paper. Roxburghe, Suppl., 650, 1. 10s.” 
Tt is impossible from the punctuation to say 
whether it was at the Bright or Roxburghe 
Sale this so-called large-paper copy was sold. 
Was there ever a large-paper copy ? No 
mention of such an issue is made in the 
original advertisement ; and I have never 
seen or heard of one, nor even of a second 
edition of the book. Has any one? And 
to what does the Bohn entry refer ? 

W. J. CouPER. 

Glasgow. 


‘SHort Wuist,’ By Mayor A. (10 8. xii. 
264, 318, 357).—I was the first to disclose, 
in the ‘Handbook of Fictitious Names,’ 
1868, the fact that Major A***** was C. B. 
Coles, and but for that it is probable the 
name of the compiler would be still un- 
known to the public. It is satisfactory to 
have the fact confirmed at the last reference 
by a living authority. But if Coles had not 
been the author, surely he would have 
repudiated such a piece of plagiarism as is 
disclosed in my ‘ Handbook.’ 

In 1868 C. B. Coles was a mere name to me, 
and only lately have I found the date of his 
death and some particulars about him in 
searching for Mr. Boase, in whose * Modern 
English Biography,’ vol. iv., the facts 
then known about him will be found. 
But these facts were all on the assumption 
that “C. B.” and * Charles Barwell” were 
identical. 

His name, with initials only, is in Halkett 
and Laing from my * Handbook.’ In 1882 
the first volume of the Catalogue of our 
National Library was published, and in 
that the Christian name is given in full, 
on what authority I do not know. Until 
Mr. NicHorson’s reply there has been no 
authoritative confirmation or identification 
of C. B. Coles with Charles Barwell Coles. 
What induces me to observe on this is that 
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there is another (unless indeed he was the | them I certainly had very great doubts 


same) C. B. C., as is shown in the list of 
works below. 

If we reckon from Coles’s age, which is 
given in The Times, 1 Dec., 1874, in the 
announcement of his death, as ninety-one, 
he was born in 1783. It would be interest- 
ing to know where Coles was born and the 
exact date of his birth. 

From the heading of one of his poems 
on p. 46 of ‘ The Discarded Son’ Mr. W. P. 
Courtney (‘ English Whist,’ p. 371) infers 
that Coles was educated at Winchester. 
His name is not in Kirby’s list of * scholars ”’: 
it is on the College Register, but the autho- 
rities have no information about him. His 
books testify to his having received a good 
education, and his poem shows he was 
inclined to versify from boyhood. 

He was in the 7th Dragoon Guards, and 
was gazetted cornet 5 Jan., 1805, and 
lieutenant, without purchase, 5 June, 1806 
{London Gazette). His name is in the 
‘Army List’ for 1810 for the last time. I 
am unable to find anymention of his leaving ; 
if it is in The London Gazette, the fact is not 
indexed. 

As there are some inaccuracies in previous 
notes, I will name his publications that are 
at present known, with further information. 

1. The Discarded Son, a tale, and other rhymes. 
By Charles Barwell Coles, Esq. London, Thomas 
Boys, 1823. 12mo, pp. 12 and 50. 

This is dedicated to his mother. It forms 
one volume only, and is autonymous. 

2. Hints of a Plan to remedy the Evils of the 


Poor Laws...... in answer to Thomas Walker, by 
C. B.C. London, Effingham Wilson, 1834. 12mo, 


This C. B. C. wrote a letter to The Times, 
published 11 July, 1833, p. 6, entitled 
“Poor Rates,” which he signed Charles 
Close.” Perhaps some confirmation of this 
being by Coles might be found among the 
books he left. 

3. The next known is the ‘ Short Whist,’ 
1835, published as by Major A*****, which 
might be a mask for the author’s real name. 
As I have said, it was a plagiarism, and 
further a swpercherie as to the name; 
nevertheless it brought him in a small 
annuity. None of his really original pub- 
lications ever reached a second edition. 
The sixteenth, and last, edition of ‘ Short 
Whist,’ in 1865, was provided with an essay 
by Prof. Pole. I have commented some- 
what severely on this in the ‘ Handbook.’ 

The tendency of Coles’s publications is 
educational and excellent, and after reading 


that he could have been a party to issuing 


'a@ book under the name of a dead man. The 


five asterisks after the A. clearly show that 
@ name of six letters was intended, and not 
Anson. 

As to Major Aubrey, I have the following 

among my notes from Thomas Raikes’s 
* Journal,’ 1858, vol. i. p. 49. On 26 Aug., 
1832, 
‘died Col. Aubrey, aged seventy-six: the oo 
gambler and the best whist and piquet player of his 
day. He had passed through various vicissitudes 
of wealth and poverty comme de raison. He made 
two fortunes in India, which he successively lost ; 
he then made a third at play from five pounds 
which he borrowed, and at last died in very meagre 
circumstances.” 

4. Hints on Life and how to Rise in Society. By 
C. B.C. Amicus. London, Longmans, 1845. 12mo, 
pp. 4 and 42. 

This has a highly finished frontispiece 
etched by John Leech. 

As shown above, this book is pseudo- 
nymous, and not anonymous. This makes a 
great difference, for a person looking for it 
as anonymous under ‘Hints’ would be 
unable to find it, and, if told simply that 
it was pseudonymous, would not attempt 
to look for it. It is under Amicus in the 
B.M. Catalogue, and the author’s name is 
not known there. Coles was then sixty, 
so should have been fully qualified to give 
the excellent advice he does in this little 
book. 

5. The next book will be the short history 
of Russia mentioned by Mr. NICHOLSON, 
who will do a literary service by forwarding 
to ‘N. & Q.’ an exact copy of the title of 
this book, and, if there is no author’s name, 
stating if there is any to the preface or 
elsewhere. It is impossible to identify the 
book among the numbers of such that were 
issued during the Crimean War. 

6. Tea, a poem. London, Longmans, 1865. 12mo, 
pp. 4and 45. Price one shilling. 

This is autonymous. 

There is no mention in any of these 
works that Coles published any other book. 

Coles died at a pension or boarding-house, 
No. 2, Cité Odiot, Paris, on 28 Nov., 1874. 

I will now give some extracts from his 
last testament, as there is so much of his 
biography to be learnt from it. 

His will, dated 3 Aug., 1864, which is 
very short, with a codicil, shorter still, dated 
11 July, 1868, and a second dated 5 Oct., 
1873, was proved 4 Jan., 1875, as under 
1,500. He is described as formerly of 
Alpha Place, St. John’s Wood. He leaves 


legacies, among others, to his nephew 
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Henry Coles, barrister (called to the Bar 
in 1847, and not in ‘ The Law List ’ after 
1876). 

His residuary estate he left to the widow 
of his son Charles James Coles of Port au 
Prince, Hayti, and their daughters. His 
nephew Capt. Cowper Phipps Coles, R.N., 
was appointed by the first codicil executor, 
in the place of the Haytian consul at Liver- 
pool, who had died. As is well known, 
Capt. Coles lost his life, with nearly five 
hundred others, by the capsizing of H.M.S. 
Captain in 1870 (see Boase, ‘ M.E.B.,’ i. 675). 

The testator left all his MSS. and such 
of his books as he might choose to Cecil 
Nicholson. 

If it had not been for Mr. Boase requiring 
information, and for the doubts of Cot. 
PRIDEAUX (10S. xii. 204) and Mr. E. Wai 
(10 8. xii. 318), most of these facts would 
have remained unknown, perhaps to puzzle 
a future generation. RaLpH THOMAS. 


Kine’s Prace (11 S. i. 30, 74).—King’s 
Place is now known as Pall Mall Place... It 
is next to the Marlborough Club, between 
Nos. 51 and 52 (formerly Nos. 58 and 59). It 
is marked in Horwood’s Map of London, 1799. 
The name was changed to Pall Mall Place in 
1864. 

In Harris’s Map of London, 1783, and 
Wallis’s Map, 1813, the name of King’s 
Place is given—apparently in error—to an 
alley further west, which in the earlier maps 
as well as in Horwood is called Paved Alley or 


Old Paved Alley. This is now known as} 


Crown Court. H. A. HarBen. 
THREE CCC Court (11 S. i. 31, 74).—In 
Ogilby and Morgan’s Map of London, 1677, 
there is a court called Three Crown Court, 
leading out of Garlick Hill, nearly opposite 
to Maiden Lane. This is marked in Rocque’s 
Map, 1761, as 3 Crown Court. In the map of 
Vintry Ward in Strype’s ‘ Stow,’ ed. 1755, 


vol. i. p. 692, it is called Three Shear Court. | 


Three Crown Court is also mentioned in 
Dodsley’s ‘London and its Environs De- 
scribed,’ 1761, in ‘ The Complete Guide’ of 


1758 and 1763, and in ‘ The New Complete 
Guide® of 1783. All these guides, however, | 


mention also Three CCC Court, Garlick Hill ; 
but no court of this name appears to be 
mentioned in Strype or Maitland, or to be 
marked in any map in my possession of the 


eighteenth century. It seems not im- | 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10S. 
xii. 509).—CoNnsERVATIVE can find his quota- 
tion, 

Tam tired of four walls and a ceiling, &e. 
as the opening lines of the late Richard 
Hovey’s poem entitled ‘Spring,’ in ‘ Along 
the Trail’ (Boston, Small, Maynard & Co., 
1898). I. H. Piarr. 


A. L. O. G.’s seventh quotation (ante, 
p. 50) is to be found in Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,* 
Part I. canto i. Il. 505-6, and should read 

Tis a dark lanthorn of the Spirit, 
Which none see by but those that bear it. 
ErHet M. TURNER. 
Esmond, Egham. 
(PrinctpaL SALMON also refers to ‘ Hudibras.’] 


BANISHED COVENANTERS (11 S. i. 9).— 
C. asks if any manuscript by a banished 
Covenanter is known to exist. In endeavour- 
ing to reply I may refer to a little bit of 
personal experience, to some extent bearing 
on the point. About seven years ago I had 
an opportunity of looking over several 
mutilated leaves of a manuscript, recovered 
apparently from some rag-merchant’s store. 
On examination the sheets proved to be 
written by a Covenanter, whose name the 
mutilated condition of the manuscript 
effectually concealed, who had survived the 
‘‘ killing time,’ and was living in the earlier 
years of the eighteenth century. The MS. 
displayed most of the characteristic features 


of Covenanting literature of the poorer sort, 
being absolutely destitute of literary merit, 
or, as Ruskin phrases it, ‘‘ of an eternally 
worthless intellectual quality.” A very few 
facts (sufficient, however, to determine the 
time of writing) about persons and events 
‘emerged painfully out of an overwhelming 
flood of pious reflections. The writer 
| appeared to have possessed a fatal facility 
‘in the quotation of Scripture, and a marked 
‘predilection in polemical moments for the 
language of the “ cursing Psalms.” In other 
respects the MS. was valueless. I mention 
the matter merely to prove how, under most 
unfavourable conditions, MSS. may survive 
even from Covenanting times. 

There is no reason to doubt the Rev. 
Robert Simpson’s statement that Covenant- 
ing MSS. may still be extant. As a rule, 
the Covenanters were the most intelligent 
persons in the country districts where they 
resided. Many, if not the most of them, 


probable that Three CCC Court is an abbre- possessed, or believed themselves to possess, 
viation for Three Crowns, and that the name | a gift of exhortation, which they were never 
got into Dodsley and ‘ The Complete Guide ’ | slow to exercise when pen and paper were 
under both descriptions. _H.A.HarBEeN. |convenient. At the same time, it must be 
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remembered that the Rev. Robert Simpson’s 
assertion applies to a period full sixty years 
ago. Conditions have greatly altered within 
recent years. Covenanting literature is not 
now regarded as a treasure, as it was in 
Simpson’s time. It is matter for regret that 
the spirit which animated the ‘ Sanquhar 
Declaration’ is no longer held in the same 
esteem as formerly, even in districts once 
avowedly Covenanting. 

C.’s allusion to Williamson seems to imply 
that he has in view, not only unpublished 
Covenanting MSS., but also such as have 
already found their way into print. If 
this be so, I would venture to recommend 
him, to consult Johnston’s ‘ Treasury of the 
Scottish Covenant,’ Edinburgh, 1887, in 
which he will find @ tolerably complete list 
of the writings of Covenanters, banished and 
otherwise. It probably includes all Cove- 
nanting literature that is worth the knowing. 
At the same time Wodrow’s ‘ History of the 
Sufferings of the Church of Scotland’ and 
Howie’s ‘* Scots Worthies ’ will afford not a 
few details in the line of his query. 

W. Scort. 

Stirling. 


** (11S. i. 48).—As I ventured 
to suggest in a recently published volume, 
tally-ho is probably merely a contraction 
of the old Anglo-Norman cry of ‘‘ Dans le 
taillis en haut ” (‘‘ Up in the brushwood’’). 
I cannot for a moment believe that the 
French cry of “‘ taiaut ’? was derived from our 
English tally-ho.”* NEVILL. 


Some years ago a falconer told me that 
the word in question was derived from 
“est allé en haut,” as applied to a quarry 
which has taken an upward flight. E.O. 


The refrain of the fourth verse of the cele- 
brated old hunting song “ A southerly wind 
and a cloudy sky ” runs thus :— 

Tally-ho! tally-ho there! across the green plain ! 
Tally-ho! tally-ho, boys! have at him again ! 
When was this song written ? 

Tom JONES. 


Micuaet MarrTrarre (11 S. i. 30).—The 
day of Maittaire’s birth is supplied by his 
‘Senilia > (London, 1742), that volume of 
Latin verse, the title of which may be 
familiar to the English reader through 
Johnson’s criticism and Macaulay’s essay 
on Croker’s ‘ Boswell.” On p. 105 are 
some lines headed ‘‘In meum Natalem, 
29 Nov.” Epwarp BEnsty. 


‘* THIS WORLD’S A CITY FULL OF CROOKED 
STREETS” (11 S. i. 49).—At 9 S. iii. 192 
Pror.SKEAT showed that the first two lines of 
this epitaph must have been taken from the 
anonymous play of * The Two Noble Kins- 
men,’ (Act. I. se. v.).. The editorial note to 
Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER’S query gives the 
source of the remaining lines, so when 
the reference in Gay has been supplied, 
the whole of the epitaph will have been 
identified. 

I have been for some years greatly 
interested in this epitaph, and have collected 
cases of its occurrence in different parts of 
the country. It is contained on one of the 
group of gravestones connected with the 
Banbury family in the churchyard here 
which Sir Frederick Banbury caused to be 
restored in August, 1908. The stone bears 
date 1775, and the lines are :— 

This World a City full of Crooked Streets 

Death is the Market place where all Men meet 

If Lite was Merchandise that Men could bye _ 

The Rich would all ways Live the poor must die. 

I have references with slight variants of 
this epitaph as occurring at Stanwick and 
Ecton, Northamptonshire ; St. Michael’s, 
Liverpool; Chingford, Essex; Polling, 
Sussex ; Elgin; Milton, Kent ; Bengeo and 
Hatfield, Herts ; Chard, Somerset ;_ Stoke, 
Surrey; White Ladies, Hants; Hickling, 
Notts. 

See also 9S. iii. 53, 191, 192, 415. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long 1tchington, Warwickshire. 


The first two lines of this quatrain occur in 
‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ lL. v. 15, 16, in the 
following form :— 
This world’s a city full of straying streets, 
And death’s the market-place, where each one 

meets. 
In the edition of this play published by 
the New Shakspere Society some instances 
are given, in a note on this passage (p. 131), 
of the use of the lines as an epitaph ; and the 
editor also quotes a fuller version from an 
ancient poem entitled ‘The Messenger of 
Mortality,* printed in ‘ Ancient Poems, 
Ballads, and Songs of the Peasantry of 
England,’ edited by R. Bell, 1857. 

M. A. M. MACALISTER. 
Cambridge. 


Misquoted from the last two lines of Act I. 
of ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen,” by Fletcher 
and another. Possibly suggested by lines 
in Chaucer’s ‘ Knight’s Tale,’ A. 2487 :— 

This world nis but a thurghfare ful of wo, &c. 

Wa W. SKEAT. 
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Mr. Suffling is mistaken in thinking the 
Scottish version of 1689 of the lines to be 
the original. The first two lines of the 
epitaph, which appears to be a composite 
one—are slightly varied from the last two 
lines of the first act of ‘The Two Noble 
Kinsmen.’ 
1634, and, according to the title-page, was 
by ‘‘ Mr. John Fletcher and Mr. William 
Shakspeare.’’ Authorities differ as to how 
much, or what parts, of the play may be 
attributed to Shakespeare. 

G. L. APPERSON. 


[C. C. B. also thanked for reply.] 


Dun Y (10S. xii. 510).—There is a place 
of this name, a hill, 327 feet high, in the 
island of Iona, about half a mile distant from 
the abbey. It is spelt Dun I in ‘ The 
Ordnance Gazetteer of Scotland.’ In olden 
times the name Iona appears spelt in various 
forms, being sometimes Hii, Ii, or Hi. In 
Gaelic Y, I, or Ii means ‘‘ the island,’’ and 
hence Dun Y will signify ‘ the hill of the 
island.’ For derivation and meaning of 
Iona see Johnston’s ‘ Place-Names of Scot- 
land,’ Edinburgh, 1892, p. 140. Nature 
having denied me the privilege of being born 
a Highlander, I am incompetent to enter into 
the question of Gaelic pronunciation. 

W. Scort. 

Stirling. 


“WHEN OUR LORD SHALL LIE IN OUR 
Lapy’s tap” (11 S. i. 49).—‘* Prophecies ” 
such as these are much to be regretted. They 
grieve the judicious and scare the ignorant. 

Since the change of style, and up to 1999, 


the years required are 1785, 1796, 1842, 1853, | 


1864, 1910, 1921, and 1932. 


If the ** prophet * lived before the change | 


of style in 1752, which could neither have 


been foreseen nor allowed for, his or her) 


prediction has now been falsified. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Is not W. F. mistaken in supposing that 


this saying refers to the coincidence of . 


Good Friday and 25 March ? It has usually 
been held to apply to the coincidence of 
that date and Easter Day, which last 
occurred in 1894. 

For several variants of the saying, from 
Fuller, Aubrey, and elsewhere, and for a 
long series of dates when Easter Day fell on 
25 March, see 6 S. vii. 200, 206, 209, 252, 
273, 314. G. L. APPERSON. 


The concurrence of the observance of the 
Crucifixion with that of the Conception, 
viz., on 25 March, is less rare than the word- 


This play was first printed in 


| ing of the old saw quoted might lead one to 
/suppose. It will recur in 1921 and 1932. 
'It has happened about thirty-five times 
| since the accession of King Alfred the 
| Great. In the fifteenth century it occurred 
|in 1407, 1418, 1429, and 1440. There was 
' then a long interval, and it did not happen 
| again till 1502. That is the year to which the 
|‘ prophecy” is to be assigned, because 
| Arthur Tudor, Prince of Wales, died on 
2 April, the eighth day after the combined 
observance. ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 

(Mr. W. H. Jewrrt, L. L. K., and Mr. W. Scott 
also thanked for replies. ] 


Diss (10 8. xii. 170).—The hundred of 
Diss is separated from the county of Suffolk, 
| to the south, by the river Waveney ; and is 
| bounded on the east by the half hundred of 
| Earsham, which abuts upon Suffolk, but 
|is not within the boundaries of that county. 
| Earsham hundred with that of Diss is said 

to be considered in some records as con- 
stituting one whole hundred. But’ by 
,another division they are reckoned two 
| distinct hundreds, comprising the Deanery of 
| Redenhall in the Archdeanery of Norfolk. 
| In the hundred of Diss are the parishes of 
| Brossingham, Barston, Dickleburgh, Diss, 
| Fersfield, Gissing, Roydon, Scole, Shelfanger, 
| Shimpling, Thelverton, Tivetshall St. Mary. 
_and Winfarthing, a small village four miles 
“north from Diss, which anciently gave its 
/name to the hundred, and still continues to 
enjoy peculiar privileges. From these data 
it would appear that Diss can hardly at any 
time have been included in the hundred of 
Hartismere, which is wholly a Suffolk divi- 
sion. Vide ‘ The New British Traveller,’ by 
James Dugdale, F.S.A., 1819, iii. 603-4, and 
iv. 292-3. J. HoLDEN MacMICHAEL. 


Str Ropert GEFFERY (11 S. i. 50).—The 
Rev. Septimus Buss, who is Chaplain to the 
Ironmongers’ Company as well as Rector 
of SS. Anne and Agnes, informs me that 
the Company have in their banqueting hall a 
portrait of Geffery (who was Master of the 
Company in 1667 and 1685), painted by 
Richard Phillips. Inthe Court Room is also, 
Mr. Buss says, a statuette ; while there is 
at the almshouses in the Kingsland Road 
(Geffery’s foundation) a statue of painted 
wood, with a sword, in front of the chapel. 

McMurray. 


A portrait of this civic worthy hangs in the 
Court Room at Ironmongers’ Hall in Fen- 
church Street ; and a statue of him may also 
still be seen in the central portion of the 

,same Company’s almshouses in Kingsland 
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Road, of which he was the founder, and in 
the grounds of which he and his wife now lie 
buried, their remains having been removed 
from the church of St. Dionis Backchurch, in 
Lime Street, when the latter was demolished 
in July, 1878. ALAN STEWART. 


Evans’s ‘ Catalogue of Portraits ’ registers 
under 4253 a portrait of this worthy, in his 
robes, chain, &c., as engraved by Trotter. 

W. Roserts. 


MEDMENHAM ABBEY: HEtL-FireE 
(10 S. xii. 467; 1158. i. 31).—Mr. CLEMENT 
SHORTER’S doubts as to John Wilkes’s con- 
nexion with the ‘‘ Franciscans” of Med- 
menham Abbey rest on no solid foundation. 
In his letter written to Lord Temple in 
1762 Wilkes says :— 

‘““T added that I was come from Medmenham 
Abbey, where the jovial monks of St. Francis 
had kept me up till four in the morning; that 
the world would therefore conclude I was drunk, 
and form no favourable opinion of his lordship 
from a duel at such a time.’’—Quoted in ‘ The 
Poetical Works of Charles Churchill,’ London, 
1804, vol. ii. p. 40. 

The writer does not say he had been a 
* guest,” as Mr. SHORTER states ; his words 
imply, on the contrary, that he was well 
acquainted with ‘the brethren,” and 
furthermore demonstrate the people’s opinion 
of them and their doings. In the same 
document Wilkes calls himself ‘‘ an idle 
man of pleasure.”* Six years later, 

“he himself, in his letter on his own public con- 
duct, November, 1768, expresses a hope that 
his political virtue may atone ‘ for the dissipa- 
tion of too gay a youth.’ I am afraid that this 
dissipation scarcely can claim, with fairness, the 
indulgence given to youth. His period of riot was 
certainly not closed (if then) before the year 1764— 
atime when, as he was thirty-six years of age, one 
should have thought a man of reflection would 
have made up his opinions, and a man of resolu- 
tion would at least be beginning to act in con- 
formity to them.’’-—‘ Memoir -of the Life of J. 
Wilkes, Esq.,’ which occupies the first volume 
of his ‘Letters from the Year 1774 to the Year 
1796, addressed to his Daughter, the late Miss 
Wilkes,’ 4 vols. (London, 1804), pp. 128-9. 

The anonymous writer of this ‘ Memoir,’ 
who tries to deal fairly with his subject, 
after condemning Wilkes’s joining the 
society of titled libertines, adds :— 

“This censure on the conduct of Mr. Wilkes, 
as far as it relates to his intimacy with the heroes 
of profligacy and Medmenham Abbey, will not, I 
think, be found too severe, when it is remembered 
that he himself used to speak in terms of utter 
contempt for their capacities and to own that 
nothing but their condition in life would have 
induced him to notice them,.’’—Jbid., p. 15. 

He is said in a foot-note to have excepted 
Lord Le Despenser, whom he credited with 


“some imagination.”* This nobleman, when 
Sir Francis Dashwood, had much to do 
with the establishment of ‘‘the jovial 
monks.” If the Club were really started 
in 1742, it only gained notoriety when “ Sir 
Francis Dashwood, Sir Thomas Stapleton, 
Paul Whitehead, Mr. Wilkes, and other 
gentlemen, to the number of twelve, rented 
the abbey, and often retired there in the 
summer.” For a description of their doings 
see Charles Churchill’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
edited by W. Tooke, vol. ii. pp. 262-3. 

Mr. J. Carton (ante, p. 32) is certainly 
wrong in attributing Tooke’s quotation to 
the pen of Wilkes. It is probably taken 
from one of the books mentioned by Mr. 
BLEACKLEY. This edition of the works of 
the Rev. Charles Churchill, whose con- 
nexion with Wilkes did him infinite harm, is 
the best of all, and is enriched with a 
‘Memoir’ and many valuable notes on men 
and things. At Medmenham, says the 
author of the ‘ Life’ prefixed to his letters 
to his daughter, “‘it was acknowledged 
without reserve that he [Wilkes] was the 
master-soul of the party, the life of the 
revel” (p.17). It was there, says the same 
writer, that he composed his ‘ Essay on 
Woman,” ‘‘ the produce of the hours wasted 
in the society of Medmenham Abbey ” 
(p. 48). 

This collection of letters, addressed to his 
dearest Polly,” shows Wilkes’s character 
better than all else I have read about him, 
and convinces me of the truth of what 
Macaulay has so admirably said in his 
essay on ‘ The Earl of Chatham’ :— 

** John Wilkes, member of Parliament for Ayles- 
bury, was singled out for persecution. Wilkes 
had, till very lately, been known chiefly as one 
of the most profane, licentious, and agreeable 
rakes about town. He was a man of taste, 
reading, and engaging manners. His sprightly 
conversation was the delight of green-rooms 
and taverns, and pleased even grave hearers 
when he was sufficiently under restraint to abstain 
from detailing the particulars of his amours and 
from breaking jokes on the New Testament.’ 

From his letters to his daughter examples 
might be given of his disregard of morality. 
As to his jests on the New Testament, 
Letter LX XV (vol. ii. pp. 180-81) is a sample. 
When this epistle was composed Wilkes 
was fifty-two years of age, while his daughter 
was only twenty-three. Jon T. Curry. 


No investigator of the subject should fail 
to consult C. W. Dilke’s ‘ Papers of a 
Critic,’ especially the references to Wilkes. 
Unfortunately, the index to the work is far 
from complete. Net MEzzo. 
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WALSH SURNAME (10 S. xii. 446; 11S. 
i. 53).—At the latter reference an entirely 
new subject is started. There is no need 
for your correspondent to make up new 
phonetic laws for the Aryan group of 
languages, especially as we all of us know 
that the Greek for ‘* eight ” does not contain 
x, but has x. And the reason why Sanskrit 
has h for gh in the word for ‘* daughter ” is 
simply because the word once began with dh. 

The work is already done to hand, without 
such singular errors. The name of the 
book is Karl Brugmann’s ‘ Grundriss der 
vergleichenden Grammatik der indogerman- 
ischen Sprachen.’ WALTER W. SKEAT. 


I regret that in my reply the Greek words 
ox7@ and KAvTds were spelt with x instead of k. 
I intended the y-spellings to represent hypo- 
thetical forms. V. CHaTTOPADHYAYA. 

51, Ladbroke Road, W. 


Lapy Worstey (10 8. xii. 409; 11S. i. 
14, 58).—In answer to C. H. G. I beg to state 
that I copied the epitaph on the notorious 
Lady Worsley from the seventh edition of 
‘The Abbey of Kilkhampton,’ which bears 
the date of 1780. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


WorpDs IN OLD AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS: 
** FRANKLIN ” (10S. xii. 107, 270, 370, 492). 
—Mkr. MacMicuaet has missed the signific- 
ance of Lowell’s ‘‘ shiver” and of the ad- 
jective in *‘ franklin clean.’? There is nothing 
about a stuffed bird that need cause a shiver. 
But a stove on a cold day, clean and polished 
bright, does cause a shiver, which is added 
to by the ‘‘ bushed asparagus ”’ in the place 
where there ought to be a fire. 

My statement to which Mr. MacMIcHAEL 
takes exception—namely, that *‘ it is pretty 
safe to assume that such a use of the word 
[v.e. ‘*franklin’’ for godwit’’] is unknown 
in this country ’’—may be incorrect, but it 
was not made at random. Halliwell’s exact 
words are: ‘‘ Frankline. The bird godwit. 
(Span.).* Halliwell gives no example of 
the word ; it isnot recognized in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
in the ‘ E.D.D.,’ in ‘ The Century Dictionary,’ 
or in ‘ Webster’s International Dictionary’ ; 


and it will be sought for in vain in Newton’s 
‘Dictionary of Birds’ (1893-6), in Baird, 
Brewer, and Ridgway’s ‘North American | 
Birds’ (1884), in Ridgway’s ‘Manual of | 
North American Birds’? (1887), and in 
Coues’s ‘Key to North American Birds’ | 
(1892). As, therefore, our knowledge of | 
‘* frankline ” begins and ends with Halliwell, | 
it will be admitted, I think, that my state- 
ment is not wanting in cautiousness. Halli- 
well’s statement is evidence, but not proof, 


of the existence of the word ‘* frankline ” ; 
but the silence of lexicographers and of 
ornithologists is ominous. 

Mr. MacMIcHAEL states at the last refer- 
ence that he has found Mr. Roosevelt using 
the word “franklin” in Africa. Will he 
kindly specify the passage where this allusion 
occurs ? A hasty glance through Mr. Roose- 
velt’s deluge of words fails to turn up the 
allusion; but it does disclose these two 
sentences 

“Then there were bustards, great and small, and 
snake-eating secretary birds, on the plains; and 
francolins, and African spurfowl with brilliant 
naked throats, and sand grouse that flew in packs 
uttering guttural notes.” — Scribner's Mayazine, 
November, 190%, xlvi. 516. 

“On several occasions I saw francolins and 
spurfowl cut dewn on the wing by a throwing-stick 
hurled from some unusually dexterous hand.”— 
Thid., p. 528. 

If these are the passages Mr. MACMICHAEL 
had in mind, it follows that he identifies 
Halliwell’s “‘ frankline ”’ with Mr. Roosevelt’s 
‘‘francolin.” Passing over that identifica- 
tion for what it is worth, let us consider Mr. 
MaAcMICHAEL’s statement about his being 
led ‘* to suppose that the distinguished sports- 
man was familiar with ‘franklin’ as the 
name of a bird indigenous to his own country, 
viz., Scolopax fedoa, the American godwit.” 
Mr. MacMicuaet is correct in thinking (as 
the works cited above prove) that the godwit 
is well known in the United States, even 
though Hudson’s Bay lies far to the north 
of this country ; but he is in error in sup- 
posing that the francolin is the Scolopax 
fedoa. On this point he has been led astray 
by Halliwell and also by an extract in the 
‘N.E.D.’ In his first reply (10 8. xii. 270), 
quoting the * N.E.D.,’ he says that ‘* Per- 
civall, ‘Sp. Dict.’ [1591], has francolin, a 
godwit.” Sir James Murray, under “ god- 
wit,” where this extract is quoted, gives 
this note: ‘In 16-17th c. often used to 
render L. attagen, Sp. francolin.”” An exam- 
ination of Spanish-English dictionaries shows 
that this rendering continued until the close 
of the eighteenth century, as in the 1794 
edition of his ‘Dictionary, Spanish and 


'English,’ Baretti has Francolin, s.m., @ 
| bird called a godwit.” 


But even as early as 
1617 doubt was expressed, for Minsheu’s 
‘Vocabularium Hispanico Latinum et Angli: 
cum copiosissimum* says: Francolin. 
L. Attagen and Attagena. A. a bird called 
a god-wit, by others, a Pheasant poute, 
forti ita dict: quod é Francia primum in 
Hispaniam duceretur.”* In Connelly’s * New 
Dictionary of the Spanish and English Lan- 
guages,” 1798, we read: ‘“* Francolin, the 
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Asiatic partridge, or attagen: vulgarly 
ealled, the gor-cock, the moor-cock, or red- 
game.” And Neuman’s * New Dictionary 
of the Spanish and English Languages,’ 
1802, has: ‘‘ Francolin, the African or 
Indian partridge (Tetrao Francolinus, 
Linn.).”” All the Spanish-English diction- 
aries since 1802 I have consulted repeat 
Neuman’s statement. Now the godwit 
belongs to the family Scolopacide, but the 
francolin belongs to the family Tetraonide. 
Hence the birds mentioned above by Mr. 
Roosevelt were not godwits, but partridges, 
or of that family. 

If however, Mr. Roosevelt speaks of a 
* franklin,” I would ask Mr. MacMicHaEL 
to tell us where. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


Mr. MacMicwHaet is still in error. The 
birds reported by Mr. Roosevelt as seen by 
him on his railway journey—he does not 
speak, of shooting them, and the circum- 
stances denote the contrary—were not 
*franklins,” but francolins. Despite both 
Halliwell’s definition of ‘* frankline” as a 
godwit, with his implied derivation, and 
that of ‘‘ Percivall’s ‘Sp. Dict.’”’ the name 
* francolin ’’ is now confined to a bird very 
different from the gralline godwit. Franco- 
lins form a sub-family of gallinaceous birds 
allied to the partridge, Francolinus vulgaris 
being called both the ** black francolin ’’ and 
the ** black partridge.” They are more or 
less frequently found in the warmer parts 
of Europe and Asia, but are chiefly African. 
The name “ partridge’ as given to a bird 
is common enough here, but none of the 
partridge - like birds of America can_ be 
classed with the Old World species, and 
francolins are wholly unknown. 

Mr. Roosevelt, therefore, instead of having 
been accustomed to the name at home, had 
learnt it from books, perhaps, but more 
immediately from his companions, Mr. Selous 
and Governor Jackson, ‘* to whom the terri- 
tory and the game were alike familiar.” 

Godwits, of the Scolopacide or snipe 
family, we have here, certainly. The species 
mentioned by Mr. MacMicHaeEt at the last 
reference, now technically called Limosa 
fedoa, and commonly the ‘**‘ marbled godwit ™ 
and ‘‘ brown marlin,” is the largest of its 
kind, being from seventeen to twenty inches 
long. The Hudsonian godwit is smaller, 
or about fifteen inches in length. Both 
Species are occasional, if rare visitants in 
spring and fall, as far south as the New 
Jersey coast, but they are nowhere called 
franklins.” 


_ It is therefore impossible that Lowell’s 
** franklin” meant a bird unknown to him 
by that name, incongruously placed in his 
cheerless inn-parlour, instead of designating 
the open but fireless Franklin stove, still in 
October left in its summer garniture of faded 
green which every reader of that day resident 
in New England or the Middle States would 
recognize as a familiar thing. M. C. L. 
New York. 


St. MARGARET’s, WESTMINSTER, THE East 
Wrnpow (10S. xii. 269, 357, 453; 11S. i. 
15).—M. P. contributed to The Essex Review 
for April, 1908, a long account of this picture. 
After relating the history of the picture he 
says :— 

“The _side-lights are occupied by portraits of 
Henry VII. and his Queen, Elizabeth of York, 
copied from original pictures sent to Dort for the 
purpose. Over the King is the picture of St. George, 
and above him a white rose within a red one. Over 
the Queen stands St. Catherine, and in a panel 
above her isa pomegranate vert ona field or, the 
arms of Granada, to denote the descent of York 
and Lancaster from the royal families of Spain, by 
the marriages of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
and his brother Edmond, Duke of York. It has 
also been said that the window was intended to be 
commemorative of the marriage of Prince Arthur 
with Katherine of Arragon.” 

We 


Oxford. 


Both Pennant and Hughson (Pugh) have 
misled Mr. WM. NoRMAN by not completing 
the first sentence they transcribed from 
the appendix to ‘Ornaments of Churches 
Considered,’ &c., 1761. The window was 
intended to adorn Henry VII.’s magnificent 
chapel then building at Westminster, ‘* King 
Henry and his Queen sending their pictures 
to Dort, from whence their portraits in the 
window are delineated.” 

The kneeling figure has not been, and 
cannot be, identified as Henry VI. or 
Henry VIII., but it might be Prince Arthur, 
because there are more probabilities that 
the queen kneeling is Katharine of Aragon 
than Elizabeth of York. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


SELBY, YorRKS: ITs * Pecuttar Court 
AND PARISH REGISTERS (10 S. xii. 409, 475 ; 
11 S. i. 37).—At Salisbury the transcripts 
of the Registers of the Peculiars were 
deposited in the Dean’s Registry, where they 
still are, and not in the Diocesan Registry. 

A. R. MALDEN. 


“ Wuetres” AS A NAME FOR BROKEN 
Water (11 S. i. 29).—Explained in the right 
book, the ‘E.D.D.,’ which has: ‘“‘ Hessle 
whelps, the water of a part of the Humber 
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98 
near Hezzle which is often turbulent. Cf. 
‘ Barton bulldogs,’ s.v. Bull-dog (2).’> Also 


F Bulldog (2), in the phrase ‘ Barton bull- 
dogs,’ rough waves on the Humber.’ 

The notion of ‘* deriving * whelp from the 
A.-S. weallan, to boil, seems rather auda- 


cious. One might as well derive pulp from 
the verb to pull. Where does the p come 
in? WALTER W. SKEAT. 


‘* Whelp ” is the same word as the Danish 
hvalp. 
be transferred one, the name_ being 
formerly given to rocks, the remains of which, 
now covered by the sea, are the cause of the 
waves breaking off Hessle. On a larger scale 
there lies at about eight miles from Land’s 


End a dangerous rock of greenstone, called | 


the Wolf’s Crag, in the midst of a turbulent 
twirl and eddy of waters. Again, the unin- 
habited island of Annette, one of the Scilly 
group, is_ literally 
and rocks. It has been well said that they 
are the ‘* dogs 
which, according to the old fable, howled 
round the monster of the Italian Seas :— 

But Seylla crouches in the gloom, 

Deep in a cavern’s monstrous womb ; 

Thence darts her ravening mouth, and drags 

The helpless vessel on the crags. 

I may conclude by mentioning that there 
is situated on the Shannon, west of 
Limerick, the ‘* Whelp’s Rock ” Lighthouse. 

Tom JONEs. 


The ‘‘ Hessle Whelps”* are doubtless so 
called because they are a smaller repetition 
of ‘‘ Barton Bulldogs” on the opposite bank. 
There has always been a liking to see a 
similitude between atmospherical and natural 
phenomena and familiar animals. 
mentions hills called ‘‘ dogsheads ” (‘ Lives’ 
by North, 1899, ili. 247, iv. 171); and Swin- 
burne, our modern sea-poet, sings of ** white 
horses *” in the sea (° Selections,’ 1894, p- 33). 
For others see dog” in ‘ N. 

OR. 

(Mr. also for 

reply. 


BROOKE OF CoBHAM (II S. 29).—En- 
QUIRER will find much ilaseuaiiion: that 
will serve as a reply to his queries, in 
G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete Peerage.’ Sir William 
Brooke cohen to was not the son, but the 
nephew, of Henry, the attainted Lord Cob- 
ham, namely, son and heir of George Brooke, 
who was executed for high treason 5 Dec., 
1603. Sir William was restored i in blood b 
Act of Parliament in 1610, but not to the 


Its application to broken water may | 


surrounded with reefs | 


” of Scilly, and fierce as those | 


Plutarch | 


Y | memoir. 


title, which still remains under attainder. 
Subject to this, he would have been the un- 
doubted heir to his uncle. He left at his 
‘death in 1643 four daughters his co-heirs, 
namely, one by his first wife and three by his 
‘second. All these ladies married, and three 
of them left issue; but their descendants 
had all failed by about the end of the 
century with the exception of those of 
Hill, the second daughter, and wife of Sir 
William Boothby, Bt., whose representa- 
tives in 1837 are stated to have been Robert 
Thorp, M.D., Disney Alexander, M.D., Mrs. 
Lucy Cockerell, and Miss Harriet Lund. 

Sir John Brooke, to whom the barony was 
_granted by a new patent in 1645, was the 
next heir male of the family after Sir William 
Brooke, being the son of Sir Henry Brooke, 
_who was a younger son of George, 9th Lord 
Cobham, the grandfather of the attainted 
baron. He died without issue in 1660. 

The Brookes of Ufford, Suffolk, are now 
in all probability the heirs male of the 
Brookes, Lords Cobham, being descended 
from Reginald, second son of Sir Thomas 
Brooke (died 1439), by the heiress of Cob- 
ham. Their descent will be found in 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry. W. D. Pink. 

Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. - 


The present representative of the Brookes 
of Cobham, appears to be Edward Brooke, 
Esq., of Ufford Place, Suffolk. 

Among the eighteen brasses of the Cob- 
ham family and others in the parish church 
of Cobham is one of Sir Reginald Bray- 
brooke, father of Joane, Baroness Cobham 
(1420), who married Sir Thomas Brooke, Kt. 
The brass of the thirteenth and last of the 
Cobhams was removed from its place to 
|make room for a memorial to the Earl of 
_ Darnley. J. HoLDEN MAcMICHAEL. 


Rev. RicHarD SNOWE (11 8. i. 50).—One 
Richard Snowe (son of Thomas of South- 
wark, Surrey, gent.) matriculated at Uni- 
versity College, Oxon, on 4 June, 1741, 
aged eighteen. A. R. Baytey. 


Dr. JAMES BRADLEY, ASTRONOMER 
Royat (10 S. xii. 489; 11 S. i. 38).— 
Bradley in his will, given in his ‘ Miscellaneous 
Works and Correspondence, with Memoir,’ 
by Rigaud, speaks of three sisters (two of 
them widows), but does not mention any 
brother, so that it is probable that there was 
no surviving one when the will was made. 
Nor does Rigaud refer to any brother in the 
W. T. Lynn. 


Blackheath. 
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“ Cuprit ” (10S. xi. 486; xii. 174, 456). 
—May I remind Mr. Hitt that your readers 
-have not yet had his explanation of the 
phrase non cul. prist in Brooke (1568) ? 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, 1910. (Harrison 

& Sons.) 

WE welcome the seventy-second edition of this 
work, clothed in its usual mantling of scarlet and 
gold, with the royal book-stamp, and bearing on 
the title-page the arms and coronet of the Ulster 
King-of-Arms impaled with the arms of Burke. 
The editor (Mr. Ashworth Burke) points out in his 
Introduccion that, in consequence of the present 
political crisis, more than ordinary interest has 
been aroused in the composition of the House of 
Lords and in the peers themselves : no doubt this 
interest will be emphasized before the year is 
ended. 

Apart from the political situation, the year has 
not been very fruitful of incident among the titled 
classes, the most notable fact, perhaps, being the 
restoration to this volume of the Twisden 
baronetcy. It was created in 1666, and has been 
established to exist in the person of the Rev. 
Sir John Francis Twisden, 11th Baronet. 

The death of the Earl of Howth removes from 
the peerage the ancient Irish barony of Howth 
(the deceased nobleman having been the 80th 
Baron Howth, a dignity created by tenure in the 
time of Henry IT.) ; and with the death of Lord 
Carysfort the title created in 1752 in favour 
of the family of Proby becomes extinct. 

The edition is produced with the usual 
industrious accuracy, and the leaded type given 
to the successive holders of titles is a welcome 
feature. It is impossible within the space at our 
disposal to deal with details, but so far as we 
have been able to test the contents, they are 
entirely up to date. If a few grumbles are per- 
mitted, we must own that we much prefer the 
old-fashioned steel engravings of coats of arms to 
the woodcuts, some of the latter being indistinct ; 
particularly bad reproductions are those of the 
arms of the Duke of Hamilton and the Earl of 
Eglinton and Winton, while others which it is 
impossible to admire are those of the Earl of Mar 
and Kellie, Agnew of Lochnaw, and Withy of 
Lawton. We also think that the blazon of the arms 
exhibited might be usefully checked : Lord Aling- 
ton’s blazon does not represent his arms, and the 
charges on the shield of Lord Arundell of Wardour 
appear to be martlets, not swallows. In the case 
of the Earl of Ferrers the division seems more 
like a canton than a quarter. 

One point we should like cleared up in Mr. 
Burke’s next edition, and that is, why the Earl 
of Donoughmore’s son bears the courtesy title 
of Lord Suirdale. No such title exists in the 
family, according to the particulars given in this 
volume, and, apart from the fact that the river 
Suir flows through Knocklofty, there seems no 
reason why his lordship should bear this title 
more than any other fancy name. Referring, how- 
ever, to a somewhat antique edition of Lodge’s 


* Peerage,’ we find it stated that an ancestor of the 
present Earl was in 1800 created Viscount Suirdale, 
If this is so, it ought to be stated in Burke. If 
no such title exists, then Lord Donoughmore’s 
son ought to be called Viscount Hutchinson. 

We suggest that the genealogy of Sir J. Blundell 
Maple, who died in 1903, and Sir H. B. Meux, who 
died in 1900, need no longer be reproduced, as in 
both cases the title became extinct. We also 
notice that the wife of the third Lord Macdonald 
of the Isles is said to be ‘‘ the ward of Farley 
Edsir,”’ whereas, we fancy something quite 
different was stated in the recent Bosvile litiga- 
tion. Who was Farley Edsir? It would be 
interesting to know. These criticisms, however, 
are of a trivial nature, and all readers will thank 
Mr. Ashworth Burke for a _ publication now 
regarded as of standard value. 

Anna van Schurman. By Una Birch, (Long- 

mans & Co.) 

ANNA VAN SCHURMAN was a learned and saintly 
lady who occupied a prominent position among 
the Dutch pietists of the seventeenth century, 
1607-73. Her portrait by Jan Lievens is in our 
National Gallery. Almost all that we know about 
her is given in her ‘ Eukleria,’ an autobiographical 
book which she wrote in her seventieth year. 
Her uneventful career, says Miss Birch, divides 
itself naturally into three parts—artistic, learned, 
and mystical. ‘‘ Art engaged her energies till the 
age of twenty-eight, learning for the next twenty 
years, and mysticism till her death at the age of 
seventy-one.”’ Her wonderful knowledge of 
languages, Oriental as well as European, won her 
the titles of ‘‘ the Tenth Muse ”’ and “ the Star of 
Utrecht,’’? and she numbered among her friends. 
such distinguished men as Descartes, Spanheim, 
Voét, and Gassendi, who wrote many elaborate 
stiff-brocaded panegyrics in her honour, 
Moreover, as the champion of hersex and advocate 
of the rights of woman her name became famous 
all over Europe. Her treatise ‘ De ingenii Mulie- 
bris ad Doctrinam et meliores Litteras aptitudine ” 
(misprinted here on p. 78), Leyden, 1641, 
was translated into English as ‘The Learned 
Maid.’ Five portraits are here reproduced which 
show her outward semblance at different periods 
of her life. 

Miss Birch has succeeded in producing a very 
well-written biography of this erudite and devout 
woman, with her strongly marked mystical ideas ; 
but whether modern readers will care to have her 
forgotten memory resuscitated for their benefit 
may be doubted. With regard to the sentence 
which she adopted as her life-motto, ‘* My Love 
has been crucified,’ it was surely not Loyola 
(p. 181), but another and much earlier Ignatius 
who supplied it. 


Messrs. A. & C. BLAcK have sent us the New 
Year issues of three annuals, all essential to the 
journalist—Who ’s Who, Who’s Who Year-Book, 
and The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book. The 
first continues to increase in bulk, and we think 
it is time some restraint was applied to lengthy 
biographies of people of no great importance. The 
third tells people what editors wantin the way of 
contributions. It should be in the hands of all 
who write or attempt to write for the press. The 
nuisance of hopelessly unsuitable contributions is 
increasing, and mainly due to the neglect of such 
sensible guides as that before us, 
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BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JANUARY. 


Mr. L. C. BRAUN’sS Catalogue 62 contains the 
first edition of ‘The Dunciad’ and ‘ The Rape 
of the Lock,’ bound in one volume, 1/. 2s. 6d. ; 
Gilehrist’s ‘ Life of Blake,’ 2 vols., 11. 10s. ; 
Gibbon’s ‘ Rome,’ 12 vols., full calf, 1820, 27. ; 
and Lowndes’s ‘ Manuals,’ 6 vols., 1890, 18s. 
Under Historical and Biographical Naval MSS., 
are the log-books of H.M.S. Assistance, employed 
in the search for Franklin, 1850-51, 27. 2s. Among 
works on natural history is Dodoens’s ‘ New 
Herball,’ black-letter, 1595, 27. 10s. Works of 
travel include one on Japan, ‘ Ambassades 
Mémorables de la Compagnie des Indes Orientales,’ 
Amsterdam, 1680, 2/. 10s. Under Topography 
are a number of engravings, many of special 
interest relating to London. There are also 
engraved portraits. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 180 contains 
hooks from the library of John Henry Shorthouse, 
among them being A. Symonds’s ‘Sketches in 
Italy,’ a presentation copy, with the following 
inscription: ‘ To the Author of ‘ John Inglesant ’ 
and ‘The Little Schoolmaster Mark,’ in sincere 
admiration of his genius. John Addington 
Symonds, Davoz, March 21, °85.’’ There are 
also books from the library of the late William 
Wheeler Smith of New York. These include 
illuminated Hore, editions of Alciat and other 
books of emblems, many editions of ‘ Thé Dance 
of Death,’ the books issued to members of the 
Bibliophile Society of Boston and the Grolier 
Club of New York, and many other valuable 
works. Another portion of the Catalogue is 
devoted to miscellaneous books. Mr. Dobell 
evidently believes in keeping some good wine to 
the last, for in the Addenda we find the Edition 
de Luxe of Edward FitzGerald’s ‘ Letters and 
Literary Remains,’ 7 vols., in the original silk 
binding, Macmillan, 1902-3, 31. 3s.; Buxton 
Forman’s edition of Shelley’s ‘ Prose Works,’ 
1 vols., original light-blue cloth, 1880, 61. 15s. ; 
the first edition of George Meredith’s ‘ The Shaving 
of Shagpat,’ 1856, 3/. 10s. (unopened copy, not 
the original cloth, has a name lightly written on 
title); and a fine large copy of the first edition 
of Howell’s ‘ Epistole Ho-Eliane,’ 1645, 41. 4s. 

We congratulate Mr. A. H. Mayhew on the 
issue of his First Catalogue, which we should 
have noticed before but for pressure on our 
space. The second item in this is an extra- 
illustrated copy of the last book printed at the 
Kelmscott Press, being a note on William Morris’s 
aims in founding the Press, by S. C. Cockerell, 
and an annotated list of the works printed thereat. 
The book has been inlaid to form a folio volume, 
and inserted are nearly all the original pro- 
spectuses, specimen leaves of most of the books, 
autograph letters from Morris and the Kelmscott 
Press secretaries, and portraits of Morris and others, 
vellum extra, uncut, 50/. There are works 
relating to Shakespeare, folk-lore, art, &c. 


Mr. Mayhew’s Second Catalogue contains the 


only uniform edition of Ariosto and Boiardo, 
which was edited by Panizzi, and published by 
Pickering in 9 vols., 1830-34, this copy being in 
the original cloth and uncut, 2l. 10s.; Feuillet 
de Conches, ‘ Causeries d’un Curieux,’ 4 vols, 
1862-8, 1l. 10s.; Froude’s ‘ England,’ 12 vols., 
half-calf, 41. 10s. ; Nisard’s ‘ Histoire des Livres 
Populaires,’ 2 vols., half red morocco, 11. 10s. ; 


Roscoe’s edition of Swift, 2 vols., half-calf, 11. 1s. ; 
the Library Edition of Thackeray, 22  vols., 
cloth, 1869, 51. 15s. ; a set of De Quincey, 15 vols., 
half-calf, 1868, 27. 158.; and the Illustrated 
Library Edition of Dickens, 30 vols., original 
cloth, uncut, 1874-6, 121. 12s. Under Shake- 
speare is Charles Knight’s second edition, 12 vols., 
1842, to which is added Douce’s ‘ Illustrations,’ 
with the woodcuts by Jackson, 1839, the 13 vols. 
bound in tree calf extra, 31. 15s. 

Messrs. B. & J. F. Meehan of Bath have in 
their Catalogue 66 works and maps under Africa, 
Australasia, Bath, and China and Japan. Works 
under Family History include those of the 
Harington and Linley families. Under Furniture 
is Macquoid’s ‘ History of English Furniture,’ 
with fine plates in colour by Shirley Slocombe, 
4 vols., folio, cloth, new, 8/. 8s. Under Medals, 
Military and Naval, is the MS. of a work by J. W. 
Fleming, 4th R.I.D. Guards, prepared for private 
circulation, but never published, one thousand 
pages, 4to, 1876, 8/. 10s. Under Socialism is a 
collection of modern standard works, 17 vols., 
cloth, new, 2/. 2s. 6d. There are a number of 
children’s books, 1795-1851. 

Mr. Zaehnsdorf has a catalogue of books 
in the beautiful bindings for which he is famous, 
We note afew. M. de Nolhac’s ‘ Les Femmes de 
Versailles,’ 5 parts, each containing 10 plates in 
colour enclosed in a silk brocade portfolio (edition 
limited to 100 copies), is 2001. Art works include 
‘Gainsborough,’ by Armstrong, first edition, 
full levant after the style of Derome, 181, 18s. ; 
‘ Laurence,’ by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, 
8l. ; ‘ Hoppner,’ by McKay and Roberts, 101. 10s. ; 
and ‘Michel Ange,’ par Gebhart, 407. The 
general portion comprises Matthew Arnold, 8 vols., 
51. ; Browning, 2 vols. in 1, 3l. 10s.; Mrs. Brown- 
ing, 31. 15s.; Marshall’s ‘ Cathedral Cities of 
France,’ 61. ; Musset’s ‘ Poésies,’ 2 vols., 61. 6s. ; 
Edgar Poe, 4l. 15s.; Bernard Shaw's ‘ Plays, 
Pleasant and Unpleasant,’ 5 vols., 31. 10s.; and 
Tennyson, 9 vols., 51. 7s. 6d. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EpiTorIaL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
pany ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, 


J. HAvTENVILLE-Cork (‘‘* Extent’ of a Property ”). 
—Detined in the ‘N.E.D.’ as ‘ the valuation of land 
or other property ; esp. such a valuation made for the 
purpose of taxation ; assessment.” The illustrative 
quotations range from c. 1330. 

M. Warwick (“ ‘Five Alls’ Inn Sign”). —The 
meaning of this sign and the related one ‘The Four 
Alls” is discussed at 8 S. vii. 205, 395. 


11S. I. Jan. 29, 1910.] 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS WANUARY). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


ELIJAH JOHNSON, 


BOOKSELLER, 
30, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 
Will be glad to receive offers of 
BOOKS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF 
LITERATURE. 
Lists carefully considered and Best Prices given. 
LIBRARIES, LARGE OR SMALL, BOUGHT. 
CATALOGUES OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Please state Subjects required. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 
Bookseller and Publisher, 
77 and 54, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C. 


A large Stock of Books in most Classes of 
Literature, including Poetry, the Drama, 
Shakespeariana. 

Catalogues issued Monthly. Post free on application. 


No. 180, just ready, contains Books from the Libraries 

of the late JOHN HENRY SHORTHOUSE, the late 

WILLIAM WHEELER SMITH, and other collections 
recently dispersed. 


JUST ISSUED. 
CATALOGUE No. 19, 


With recent Purchases from the Libraries of J. H. 
SHORTHOUSE and Dr. HORNBY (late Provost of Eton). 


A BARGAIN LIST OF 
SHAKESPEARIAN ENGRAVINGS, COLOURED 
PRINTS, &c., 

Free on application. 


CHAS. J. SAWYER, Ltd., 


23, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


| PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 

| MYERS & CO’S 
~NEW CATALOGUES OF 

| BOOKS AND PRINTS. 


| No. 155. Rare and Interesting Books. 


No. 156. Scarce and Choice Engravings, including 
| a Fine Collection of Old Views of Oxford and 
| Cambridge Colleges. 
| Gratis and post free on application. 


MYERS & CO., 
59, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


TELEPHONE: 4957 HOLBORN, 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 


75, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, Gc. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 
BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EXCHANGED. 


| MONTHLY 


CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGY 


| Post free to any Address. 


A. D. WOODHOUSE, 


35, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
(Opposite Station Street.) 


W. M. MURPHY, 


79, RENSHAW STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
CATALOGUES FREE. LIBRARIES PURCHASED, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A COMPLETE SET from Commencement to Jan- 
uary, 1905, with all the Rare Indexes, comprising 108 vols. 
in half-calf neat ; indexes, 9 vols. in cloth, and last 2 vols. 
in parts, together 119 vols. A fine clean and remarkably 

cheap set, £27 10s. 
The book cost 441., binding 20/., indexes 12/., making a total 
of 761. It can be easily seen the above is a decided rgain. 


NOW READY. 


| Catalogue 333. THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
331. HEBRAICA AND JUDAICA. 


o 326. MATHEMATICS (NINETEENTH CENTURY). 
320. HISTORY. 
| 308. EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY Books, 
| 286. ECONOMICS. 
” 332. MODERN WORKS AT REDUCED PRICEs. 


Post free on application to 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Late Macmittan & Bowss), 
1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 
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NOW READY. 


AN ALMANACK 


FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 


JOSEPH WHITAKER, F.S.A. 


CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
ASTRONOMICAL AND OTHER PHENOMENA. 
A VAST AMOUNT OF 


INFORMATION RESPECTING THE GOVERNMENT, FINANCES, POPULATION, 
COMMERCE, AND GENERAL STATISTICS OF THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, WITH. SOME NOTICE OF OTHER COUNTRIES, 
&e., &c. 


LONDON: 12, WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NOW READY. 


Whitaker's Peerage. 


Baronetage, Knightage, 
and Companionage 


FOR THE YEAR 1910. 


CONTAINING 
AN EXTENDED LIST OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
THE PEERAGE, WITH TITLED ISSUE, DOWAGER LADIES, 
BARONETS, KNIGHTS AND COMPANIONS, 


PRIVY COUNCILLORS, AND HOME AND COLONIAL BISHOPS, 
With a Comprehensive INTRODUCTION, and an INDEX TO COUNTRY SEATS. 


LONDON: 12, WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and by 
D FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 0. —Saturday, January 2%, 1910, 


